SPEECH  OF  MR.  PEYTON,  OF  TENNESSEE, 


Upon  the  Resolution  of  Mr.  Wise, 

PROPOSING  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  INVESTIGATION, 


AND  MR.  PEARCE’S  MOTION  TO  AMEND  THE  SAME. 


IN  THU  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  DECEMBER  15,  183G. 


Mr.  Speaker  :  I  was,  at  first,  somewhat  surprised  that  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  (Mr.  Pearce)  should  he  found  in  opposition  to  this  investigation.  That  gentleman 
was  once  the  zealous  advocate  of  rigid  scrutiny  into  all  abuses  committed  by  public  func¬ 
tionaries.  In  an  elaborate  speech,  upon  this  floor,  he  once  sustained  an  investigation  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  now  proposed  by  my  friend  from  Virginia.  (Mr.  Wise.)  I  allude  to  the 
case  of  the  Wiscasset  Collector.  But,  sir,  the  gentleman  announces  the  fact  that  he  has 
changed.  He  was  then  opposed-  to  General  Jackson — violently  and  bitterly  opposed  to 
him — and  he  marufested  that  opposition  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  upon  every  sub¬ 
ject  that  arose.  But  having  now  become  a  Jackson  man,  he  has  undergone,  it  seems,  a 
complete  political  transformation.  And  what  a  change  !  his  old  principles  discarded — his 
mental  vision  in  total  and  disastrous  eclipse,  he  has  closed  his  eyes  upon  fraud,  and  pecu¬ 
lation,  and  plunder ! 

But,  sir,  has  it  come  to  this,  that  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  is  put  forward  as 
the  champion  of  Andrew  Jackson  ?  Has  that  distinguished  citizen  already  sunk  so  low 
that  his  fame  and  reputation  are  committed  to  the  keeping  of  such  hands  ?  Oh,  spectacle, 
mortifying  and  humiliating,  to  the  honest  friends  and  original  supporters  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son!  those  who  fought  with  him,  and  voted  for  him  !  who  advocated  his  first  election  upon 
principle,  and  who,  unlike  the  gentleman,  yet  stand  up  the  dauntless  advocates  of  the  same 
principles'?  What  must  they  think,  how  must  they  fed ,  when  they  are  informed  that  the 
President’s  reputation  as  a  statesman  has  fallen  into  the  custody  of  that  gentleman,  who, 
formerly  a  violent,  loathed,  and  detested  assailant,  has  thrown  himself  into  the  current  of 
the  President’s  popularity,  strong  enough  to  bear  even  him  along,  and  is  now  become  his 
'pretended  fulsome  eulogist  and  defender  ? 

But,  sir,  to  the  gentleman’s  objections,  or  rather  his  pretended  objections,  to  the  propo¬ 
sed  inquiry.  He  has  given  a  striking  specimen  of  the  cunning  and  tact  of  the  sect  to 
which  he  belongs,  by  the  issue  which  he  has  made  up — a  false,  hypocritical  issue.  What 
is  it?  Why,  forsooth,  that  it  involves  the  President’s  veracity!  that  it  will  be,  does 
the  President  speak  the  truth  when  he  says  that  all  the  officers  are  “  honest”  as  well  as 
capable !  and  that  he,  good  tender-hearted  man.  cannot  endure  to  hear  any  thing  which 
infringes,  in  the  slightest  degree,  upon  the  veracity  of  that  high  functionary.  Under  this 
false  and  fraudulent  issue  the  gentleman  takes  shelter,  and  expects  to  escape  all  inquiry,  all 
investigation.  Is  argument  required  to  expose  a  position  so  monstrous  ?  Will  not  every 
high-minded  man  in  the  nation  look  upon  it  with  scorn  and  indignation  ?  Sir,  I  deny  and 
denounce  this  as  that  false  issue  which  has  so  long  been  the  shield  of  the  party,  and  behind 
which  they  always  skulk  at  the  slightest  approach  of  danger.  The  President  says  that 
they  are  honest,  and  the  gentleman  says  you  are  not  to  prove  them  to  be  rogues,  because 
tb>t  would  he  to  make  out  the  President  a  liar.  What  a  position  ! 

Did  the  President  write  the  paragraph  in  his  message,  laudatory  of  these  officers,  which 
the  gentleman  himself  admits  is  unusual  in  such  a  document,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  has  no 
precedent  or  parallel  ?  No,  sir,  not  one  word  of  it,  and  he  does  not  know,  at  this  moment, 
that  it  is  there.  What  is  it,  sir,  which  these  gentlemen,  so  able  and  so  honest,  have  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  message,  and  now  claim  that  it  is  evidence  of  so  high  and  sacied  a  nature 
that  it  cannot  be  examined  or  impeached  ?  Here  it  is  : 

“  Before  concluding  this  paper,  I  think  it  due  to  the  various  Executive  Departments  to  bear 
testimony  to  their  prosperous  condition,  and  to  the  ability  and  integrity  with  which  they  have 
been  conducted.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  enforce  in  all  of  them  a  vigilant  and  faithful  discharge  of 
the  public  business;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  believe  that  there  is  no  just  cause  of  complaint, 
from  any  quarter,  at  the  manner  in  which  they  have  fulfilled  the  objects  of  their  creation.” 

Did  Andrew  Jackson  write  this  sweeping  certificate  of  moral  character  for  these  gentle¬ 
men  ?  No,  sir,  no.  I  plead  non  est  factum.  It  is  not  his  deed.  They  have  fraudulently 
smuggled  it  into  his  message,  to  evade  scrutiny  into  their  conduct.  Instead  of  stifling  in¬ 
quiry,  it  is  of  itself  a  cause  of  suspicion.  I  say,  sir,  that  the  President  did  not  write  it; 
in  support  of  which  averment,  I  have  evidence  satisfactory,  at  least,  to  my  own  mind,  and 
such  as  should  be  made  known  to  this  House,  to  the  country  at  large,  and  to  posterity.  It 
should  thus  be  made  known,  in  order  to  shield  the  name  and  fame  of  the  President  from 
that  imputation  which,  in  all  time  to  come,  would  attach  to  them,  in  consequence  of  this 
flagrant  abuse  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  him  in  others.  The  committee  on  the  part  of 
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ihe  Senate,  which,  according  to  usage,  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  President  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  and  inform  him  of  the  readiness  of  Congress  to  receive  the? 
very  message  in  question,  found  him  extended  on  a  sick  couch,  scarcely  able  to  raise  hi& 
hand.  On  the  eve  of  their  departure,  he  urged  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy} 
to  come  back  soon,  and  talk  with  him  ;  that  he  was  lonesome,  wanted  company,  and 
wished  to  have  his  friends  about  him.  The  Senator  (^alas,  that  it  should  be  necessary 
for  him  to  invoke  the  attendance  of  friends,  and  of  such  friends  !)  did  return,  and  remain- 
ed  with  the  President  moTe  than  an  hour,  during  which  time  he  never  alluded  te>  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  politics.  He  spoke  of  dying,  of  the  Hermitage,  of  his  hope  that  he  might  be  spared 
till  he  could  reach  it  in  the  spring.  His  thoughts  were  with  his  heart,  “  and  that  was 
far  away,”  dwelling  upon  other  and  doubtless  holier  meditations  than  writing  eulogies 
upon  public  functionaries,  whose  conduct  he  was  in  no  situation  to  examine,  and  who,  if 
they  were  honest,  needed  not  his  testimony  to  the  fact. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  another  objection  to  the  mode  of  proceeding 
proposed  by  my  friend  from  Virginia.  He  says  that  it  is  unnecessary,  because,  by  the 
standing  Rules  of  the  House,  the  investigation  into  ail  such  matters  is  enjoined,  as  a  duty, 
upon  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  Rule  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  reads 
as  follows :  “  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  all  such  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  all  such  propositions  relative  to 
the  revenue,  as  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  House,  &c.  &c.  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  several  'public  Departments ,  and  particularly  into  the  laws  making  appropriations 
of  moneys,  and  to  report  whether  the  moneys  have  been  disbursed  conformably  with 
such  laws,  and  also  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  such  provisions  and  arrangements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  add  to  the  economy  of  the  Departments,  and  the  accountability  of  their 
officers.”  And  yet  the  gentleman,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  argument,  contended  that  the 
exercise,  by  the  House,  of  such  a  power  as  is  hereby  enjoined  upon  one  of  its  standing 
committees,  would  be  a  disfranchisement  of  the  heads  of  Departments!  An  ex  parte  trial 
and  conviction  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law  !  The  Rule  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  shows  the  sense  entertained  by  the  House  in  relation  to  the  necessity  of  such 
investigations  as  the  one  proposed  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  several  Departments, 
with  a  view  to  the  rigid  accountability  of  public  officers,  and  the  legal  disbursement  of  the 
public  moneys. 

But,  sir,  is  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  the  appropriate  committee  to  make  such 
examinations'?  Look  at  the  past.  How  long  have  complaints  of  malversation  in. office 
been  ringing  in  the  ears  of  gentlemen  7  Look  at  the  formation  of  that  committee.  Its 
chairman  (Mr.  Cambreleng)  labors  under  a  political,  if  not  a  legal,  disability  to  institute 
and  conduct  them  with  efficiency.  Dare  he  move  in  such  a  cause  7  No,  sir ;  he  would  seal 
his  fate  forever.  But,  if  that  committee  were  forced  by  the  House  into  the  investigation, 
with  what  hope  of  success  could  we  rely  upon  it  7  The  head  of  each  Department  would 
hand  over  to  the  chairman  of  that  committee  such  a  statement  as  he  might  choose  to 
send  here. 

Why,  sir,  it  would  be  like  the  trial  of  Reuben  Whitney.  Reuben  has  been  tried,  and, 
as  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  acquitted,  since  the  last  session.  But  how  tried  7  Not  by  a 
committee  of  this  House  l  No,  sir,  he  was  tried  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghanies, 
while  the  witnesses  and  the  prosecutor  were  a  thousand  miles  off.  He  was  tried  at  Jones- 
borough, Tennessee,  before  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  the  prosecutor  not  my  friend 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Wise,)  but  one  John  Kennedy,  who  prosecuted  Reuben  so  handsomely, 
that  he  has  since  been  rewarded  by  an  appointment.  Reuben  was  arraigned  before  the 
President  in  a  large  crowd,  the  charges  against  him  so  drawn  up  that  they  could  all  be 
answered  in  his  favor  without  touching  the  true  issues  which  involve  his  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence.  They,  in  effect,  asked  the  President — is  Reuben  a  saint,  or  is  he  a  sinner  7  “  He 

is  a  persecuted  patriot,  sir;  persecuted  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  United  States 
Bank.”  “  There  !”  said  they,  “  do  you  hear  that  7”  and  the  shout,  hurra  for  Reuben,  was 
loud  and  long.  But,  sir,  the  gentleman  chose  to  wander  from  the  subject  before  the  House, 
and  carry  this  political  war  into  Tennessee.  This  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  his  State 
during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  She  then  had  a  higher  regard  for  State  lines 
and  State  sovereignty  :  her  patriotism  was  only  commensurate  with  her  small  limits. 

He  represents  the  President  as  going  to  the  Hermitage  on  private  business,  and  seems 
to  justify  all  which  his  party  attempted  to  achieve  by  the  President’s  visit  to  Tennessee. 
A  private  visit  to  the  Hermitage  !  They  scarcely  gave  him  time  to  shake  hands  with  the 
old  family  servants  at  the  Hermitage.  He  was  hurried  from  place  to  place,  dragged  along 
through  dust  and  heat  to  public  meetings,  at  towns  and  villages,  and  cross  roads,  and 
country  stores ;  earned  through  Tennessee  and  Alabama;  brought  back,  and  taken  through 
Kentucky,  by  the  way  of  Cincinnati,  to  Washington.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
resorted  to  every  art  to  excite  and  induce  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  election  ;  and 
they  now  talk  of  a  private  visit  to  the  Hermitage!  Sir,  I  was  told  this  morning,  as  I  enter¬ 
ed  the  Capitol,  that  some  one  of  the  members  from  Tennessee  denied  certain  facts  which 
every  one  there  knows  to  be  true.  I  hope,  sir,  that  no  such  denial  has  been  made.  But, 
if  it  has,  I  stand  ready  to  meet  the  gentleman,  and  maintain  the  truth  of  those  facts  any 
where.  The  President  assailed  me  for  the  course  which  he  said  I  had  pursued  in  relation 
to  the  bill  which  contained  the  appropriation  to  carry  into  effect  the  Cherokee  treaty,  be¬ 
fore  he  left  the  city,  which  complaint  he  frequently  repeated  on  his  way  to  the  Hermitage. 
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At  Knoxville,  a  gentleman  produced  the  Globe  newspaper,  which  showed  that  I  had  voted 
and  spoken  in  support  of  that  measure.  But  it  had  no  effect,  for  he  continued  to  speak  of 
it  as  he  had  done  before.  At  Sparta,  he  denounced  my  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise) 
as  a  liar.  At  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sanders,  in  Sumner  county,  Tennessee,  he  stated  that  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Bell)  “  told  twenty  lies  ‘  in  one  speech,  and  knew  them  to  be  lies  at  the 
time  and  that  Peyton  was  a  greater  liar  than  Bell.  In  passing  through  the  district  of 
my  colleague,  (Mr.  Forester.)  his  very  able  speech  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  hav¬ 
ing  been  mentioned,  the  President  stated  “  that  any  man  could  get  as  good  a  speech  as  that 
written  at  Washington  for  fire  dollars .”  When  asked  how  Mr.  Huntsman  was,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  political  parties,  u  He’s  on  the  fence,”  said  the  General,  “  and  no  one  knows  which 
side  he  will  fall.”  The  constituents  of  another  one  of  my  colleagues  inquired,  “  Well,  Gen¬ 
eral,  what  do  you  think  of  our  representative,  Mr.  Shields'?”  “  Oh  !”  said  he,  “  he’s  of  no 
account,  sir,  no  account;  turn  him  out,  and  send  some  one  in  his  place  who  is  of  some  ac¬ 
count.”  I  have  repeated  these  things,  sir,  noton  account  of  any  pleasure  they  afford  me, 
but  because  those  very  gentlemen  who  were  the  cause  of  these  exhibitions  are  now  deny¬ 
ing  them.  Let  any  man  deny  this  statement  who  dare. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  calls  upon  us  to  take  “  the  bull  by  the  horns,” 
“  to  move  an  impeachment  against  the  President  at  once” — says  that  “  he  is  accountable  for 
the  acts  of  his  ministers,  and  any  attack  upon  them  is  in  effect  an  impeachment  of  him.” 
This  is  strange  doctrine  to  me,  sir.  We  wish  to  rope  these  calves,  and  drag  them  bleating 
as  they  go  from  the  Treasury,  for  they  have  been  sucking  too  long  already  ;  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  says  no,  “  take  the  bull  by  horns.”  Move  an  impeachment  against  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  indeed  !  He  accountable,  criminally  accountable  for  the  want  of  integrity  on  the 
part  of  his  ministers  !  Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  impudent  than  this  I  Because  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  is  a  patriot,  does  it  follow  that  Reuben  M.  Whitney  is  any  thing  but  what 
the  world  knows  him  to  be  I  Because  General  Jackson  is  an  honest  man,  does  it  follow 
that  Amos  Kendall,  and  all  the  other  “  hirelings,”  as  he  calls  them,  are  honest  too  I  This, 
sir,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  party — the  doctrine  of  men  into  whose  hands  the  government  of 
the  country  has  fallen.  But,  sir,  the  gentleman,  in  thus  shuffling  himself  under  the 
protecting  mantle  of  the  President,  but  displays  the  usual  tact  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belongs.  They  are  all  patriots,  if  the  President  be  a  patriot.  They  are  all  honest  men, 
if  the  President  be  an  honest  man.  Sir,  let  me  put  a  case  in  common  life  to  illustrate 
this  doctrine ;  one  which  every  farmer  will  understand.  Take  any  man  of  seventy  years 
of  age,  put  him  on  a  farm  with  sixty  hands  to  control,  give  him  a  full  crop,  corn,  tobacco, 
and  small  grain  ;  can  he  manage  them  so  that  no  part  of  the  crop  will  suffer  I  Suppose 
his  foremen  are  faithless  and  roguish,  that  they  are  detected  marauding  the  country  of 
nights,  taken  with  their  pigs  and  turkeys,  their  chickens  and  potatoes,  upon  them,  could 
they  plead  the  virtues  of  their  master  as  a  justification  of  their  crimes'?  Could  you  not 
lynch  them  without  meaning  to  inflict  blows  upon  the  good  old  man  whose  confidence 
they  had  abused  1  There  is  no  man  amongst  them  who  can  stand  one  moment  upon 
his  own  merits.  No,  sir,  they  have  crowded  and  huddled  together  under  the  mantle  of 
General  Jackson,  until  that  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  them;  they  have  worn  it  thread¬ 
bare,  stretched  and  torn  it  into  tatters.  You  may  occasionally  get  a  glimpse  of  Van’s  bald 
pate  popped  out  here,  Amos’s  sharp  face  there,  Felix’s  red  eyes  yonder,  Blair’s  shank  at 
one  place,  and  Reuben’s  pockets  filled  with  Treasury  rcceiptsat  another;  and  now,  sir,  we 
have  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  squealing  around  like  an  odd  pig,  for  whom  there  is 
no  teat,  hunting  a  place  to  crawl  in  at.  Now,  sir,  what  I  wish  is,  tostrip  the  Jackson  mantle 
off  these  gentlemen,  and  let  them  stand  up  for  themselves.  Every  one  knows  that  no  gentle¬ 
man  upon  this  floor  has  any  motive,  any  wish  to  make  an  issue  with  General  Jackson  ; 
that  he  cannot  be  the  object  of  this  resolution.  His  course  is  run,  his  day  is  past,  his  power 
is  in  other  hands,  and  we  wish  to  hold  those  gentlemen  accountable  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  exercise  it.  There  has  been  no  investigation  into  the  Departments,  which  we 
propose  to  examine  for  the  last  eight  years.  We  wish  to  see  a  settlement  of  their  accounts 
ut  the  bar  of  the  Public,  and  the  balance  fairly  struck  between  them  and  the  People.  They 
may  be  honest,  very  honest;  if  so,  it  is  due  to  themselves  that  they  show  it.  It  may  be 
otherwise,  and,  in  that  event,  it  is  due  to  the  country  that  we  should  have  a  committee  of 
the  House  to  show  that.  How  is  it  proposed  that  they  shall  come  to  trial  1  Upon  the 
certificate  contained  in  the  message,  and  upon  that  alone.  The  gentleman  himself  admits 
that  these  sweeping  certificates  are  unusual.  I  detest  the  whole  system  of  certifying  which 
pervades  every  Department  of  the  Government,  and  can  be  traced  from  Reuben  M.  Whit¬ 
ney  up,  (I  believe  you  cannot  go  from  Reuben  down.)  Yes,  sir,  a  coward,  who  shrinks  and 
runs  from  an  adversary  whom  he  has  injured,  will  get  a  certificate  of  his  courage  to  use  upon 
the  stump;  a  traitor  will  get  a  certificate  of  his  patriotism;  a  rogue  of  his  honesty;  and  a 
perjured  witness  of  his  veiacity;  and  if  you  attempt  to  fix  upon  either  of  these  his  true 
character,  he  will  ensconce  himself  behind  his  certificate.  We  ask  permission  to  go  into 
the  various  Departments,  and  see  what  their  true  condition  is. 

But,  says  the  gentleman,  that  is  equivalent  to  an  impeachment  of  the  President,  for 
here  is  his  statement  that  all  is  well ;  “  that  there  is  no  just  cause  of  complaint  from  any 
quarter;”  and  the  argument  is,  that  if  you  find  just  cause  of  complaint,  it  will  show  that 
what  the  President  has  said  is  not  true,  and,  therefore,  if  you  do  not  mean  to  attack  the 
President,  there  must  be  no  examination  whatever.  We  hold  these  officers,  whose  con¬ 
duct  we  propose  to  examine,  to  be  trustees,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
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abused  their  trust,  and  abused  the  confidence  of  the  President,  and  demand  that  they  shall 
give  an  account  of  their  own  conduct  to  the  representatives  of  the  People,  and  are  met  at 
once,  and  told  that  you  are  putting  the  President  upon  his  trial ;  it  is  an  impeachment 
against  him  ;  make  out  your  specifications  and  summons  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate.  All 
we  ask,  sir,  is,  that  the  representatives  of  the  American  People  shall  send  a  committee  and 
examine  the  archives,  records,  and  papers  of  their  own  Government,  in  any  and  all  of 
its  Departments,  and  make  their  report  of  the  facts  to  this  House.  We  propose  no  crimi¬ 
nal  prosecution  against  any  one,  but  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  Departments, 
and  the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  public  agents,  and  this  the  gentleman  calls  disfran¬ 
chisement  under  the  common  law.  He  was  eloquent  and  extravagant  in  his  eulogiums 
upon  the  heads  of  these  Departments ;  he  spouted  their  praises  in  poetry,  and  I  suppose 
he  means  they  shall  live  in  song  and  story,  tie  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  not 
slept  upon  his  arms.  No,  sir,  he  has  not  slept ,  and  the  party  should  feel  under  the  high¬ 
est  obligations  to  him,  for  he  has  so  contrived  as  to  make  the  Treasury  and  the  public  lands 
a  powerful  auxiliary  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  late  election.  By  the  celebrated  Treasury 
order,  which  he  issued,  requiring  specie  in  payment  for  the  public  lands,  with  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  States  in  which  those  lands  are  situated,  he  in  effect  offered  a 
bribe  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  head  for  votes  in  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Michigan,  which  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  State.  For,  sir,  at  the  sale  of  public 
lands  in  Mississippi  last  fall,  specie  was  worth  at  one  time  twenty  per  cent. ;  and,  while  the 
citizens  of  Tennessee,  then  considered  in  rebellion  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  were  required 
to  pay  this  enormous  tax,  the  citizens  of  Mississippi,  a  doubtful  State  in  the  election, 
were  exempt  from  it.  At  Government  price,  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  would 
cost  the  Mississippian  four  hundred  dollars,  while  the  Tennessean,  foi  the  same  quantity, 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  from  the  necessity  he  was  placed 
under  by  this  order  of  raising  specie.  And,  sir,  this  was  not  confined  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
but  extended  to  the  nabob  with  his  hundreds  of  hands,  and  thousands  of  bales,  while  the 
specie  was  exacted  from  the  most  indigent  and  meritorious  Tennesseean.  This,  sir,  is 
what  I  call  high-handed  oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  wholesale  bribery  and  corruption 
on  the  other.  Philip  of  Macedon  never  made  a  more  unblushing  use  of  money  to  corrupt 
and  enslave  the  people  of  Greece.  This  Secretary  must  be  entitled  to  the  praise,  and 
something  more  substantial  still,  to  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  the  party.  The  gentleman 
alluded,  also,  to  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Forsyth)  to  Georgia,  which  he 
calls  unfortunate  ;  true,  his  visit  was  unfortunate  ;  and  of  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Mr.  Dickerson)  to  New  Jersey,  which  was  also  unfortunate.  He  seems  unwilling 
to  give  them  any  credit  for  well  meant  exertions,  and  “  wishes  to  God  they  had  staid  at 
home.”  This  appears  rather  ungrateful,  as  they  used  their  best  exertions  in  the  cause. 
It  is  true  the  gentleman  attempts  to  conceal  the  fact,  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  went  to  Georgia,  and  used  every  effort  to  rally  his  shattered  forces — that  he  was 
openly  electioneering  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Amos,  too,  if  I  was  correctly  informed,  made 
an  excursion,  for  a  like  purpose,  into  New  England.  I  am  sure  that  I  saw  it  stated  that 
he  had  his  face  lithographed  and  copies  sent  through  the  country,  so  that  those  who  could 
not  see  “  the  divine  original  might  at  least  gaze  on  love’s  counterfeit.” 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman  assumes  another  ground  in  defence  of  these  C{  ministers”  as  he 
calls  them.  He  says  the  appointment  of  this  committee  would  amount  to  a  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  those  officers  whose  conduct  it  is  proposed  to  scrutinize,  by  denying  to  them  a  trial 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  criminal  law.  This  principle  holds  only  where  a  man 
is  on  trial  for  crime.  All  laws  are  to  be  liberally  expounded,  so  as  to  detect  fraud,  but 
strictly  construed  when  you  come  to  punish  a  criminal.  The  gentleman  gees  too  fast;  he 
leaps  to  the  conclusion,  leaving  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  matter;  while  we  are  commenc¬ 
ing  the  development  of  fraud  and  corruption,  which  the  law  abhors,  he  anticipates  the 
awful  result  which  may  be  brought  about,  and  is  appealing  to  your  sympathy  on  behalf  of 
the  culprit.  Now,  if  he  will  be  patient,  we  will  go  on  with  him,  and  in  due  season  we  will 
lean  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  acquit  wherever  there  is  reasonable  doubt.  This  is  strange 
doctrine  to  come  from  that  side  of  the  House.  These  officers  are  the  trustees  of  the  People, 
and  accountable  to  the  People.  They  have  been  long  in  office,  and  are  about  entering 
upon  a  new  lease ;  and  now,  when  called  upon  to  make  an  exhibition  of  their  fidelity  and 
ability,  their  friends  upon  this  floor  raise  the  cry  of  disfranchisement  and  summary  punish¬ 
ment.  I  deny  and  utterly  repudiate  this  doctrine.  Sir,  in  private  life,  no  one  denies  the 
right  of  a  principal  to  look  into  the  conduct  of  his  agent.  What  would  that  principal  think 
of  an  agent  who  would  shut  his  books  and  say,  I  claim  protection  under  the  criminal  code; 
you  cannot  examine  these  books,  lest  it  may  lead  to  a  prosecution  against  me  I  What  hon¬ 
est  man  would  not  say  at  once  he  was  guilty  I  What  judge  would  sustain  the  objection 
for  an  instant  1  Take  the  case  of  a  guardian  :  a  motion  is  made  in  court,  a  committee  is 
appointed,  and  he  is  brought  forthwith  to  a  settlement ;  could  he  object  on  the  ground  that 
the  examination  of  his  accounts  might  develop  crime,  and  lead  to  punishment'?  And,  sir, 
have  not  the  American  People  the  same  power  over  these  keepers  of  their  treasure,  and 
guardians  of  their  constitution,  laws,  and  liberties,  which  a  court  of  justice  can  exercise 
over  the  guardian  of  an  estate,  and  the  children  who  own  it  1  Sir,  because  investigation 
may  lead  to  such  a  discovery,  it  does  not  preclude  investigation  altogether.  The  gentle¬ 
man’s  fancy  seems  to  be  haunted  by  the  idea  of  criminal  prosecutions  and  penitentiary  pun¬ 
ishments.  Well,  sir,  his  fancies  may  be  realized  ;  he  may  know  something  calculated  to 
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excite  his  alarm  ;  it  may  lead  to  that,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if,  in  some  instances,  it 
-did;  but  we  move  no  impeachment,  no  indictment,  no  presentment,  at  this  time.  We 
merely  ask  that  this  House,  as  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation,  shall  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Departments,  and  upon  a  report  of  facts,  by  a  committee,  it  will  then  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  steps  are  proper  to  be  taken.  If  crime  is  developed  in  any  quarter,  then  it  will 
be  the  proper  time  to  bring  offenders  to  trial,  and  they  shall  have  all  the  benefits  of  the  strict 
ruies  of  common  law,  and  criminal  law,  and  the  benefit  of  clergy  likewise.  Sir,  there  is 
something  “  rotten  in  Denmark,"'  or  we  would  not  have  this  resolute  and  continued  oppo¬ 
sition  to  all  investigation  which  is  calculated  to  show  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  agents 
and  officers  of  Government.  At  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  there 
were  pending  motions  and  resolutions,  calculated  to  effect  objects  similar  to  those  con¬ 
templated  by  this  resolution,  and  they  were  all  smothered  by  the  party  to  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  belongs,  and,  I  believe,  with  his  assistance.  The  gentleman  dreads  a  select  com¬ 
mittee,  while  he  is  willing  to  go  to  trial  upon  the  certificate  of  the  President,  and  seems  to 
have  full  confidence  in  the  result  if  the  matter  be  entrusted  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  Yet,  sir.  he  is  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  select  committee,  and  soys  it  will  he  a 
“ fault-finding ,  censorious  committee.”  Have  the  gentleman  and  his  friends  any  thing  to 
dread  in  the  appointment  of  this  committee  ?  Is  the  Speaker  subject  to  the  suspicion  of 
doing  injustice  to  any  of  the  part}7  in  the  appointment  of  committees  ?  Sir,  is  it  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  absolute  certainty  that  a  majority  of  this  committee,  if  appointed,  will  be  composed 
of  the  friends  of  these  officers  1  Cannot  those  gentlemen  meet  their  own  friends  without 
tear  and  trembling  I  Is  there  not  virtue  and  talent  in  this  House  sufficient  to  guaranty 
protection  to  the  innocent,  as  well  as  to  ensure  the  detection  and  exposure  of  the  guilty  ? 
Are  gentlemen  willing  that  it  shall  be  understood,  and  go  abroad  to  the  country,  that  they 
cannot  face  such  a  committee,  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  honor  and  purest  prin¬ 
ciples,  even  though  they  are  their  own  friends'!  And  these,  too,  are  the  men  in  whose 
hands  the  Government  of  the  country  is  placed,  and  who  claim  to  be  above  suspicion, 
beyond  the  power  of  this  House,  forted  in  upon  all  sides  by  the  ramparts  of  the  President’s 
certificate. 

There  is  one  other  position  assumed  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  which  is  quite 
original,  and  merits  particular  attention  ;  it  is  this,  sir,  that  the  direction  given  at  the  last 
session  to  the  hill  commonly  called  the  Executive  patronage  bill  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
views  of  this  House  upon  the  subject  of  Executive  patronage.  And  he  seems  to  draw  an 
inference  that  the  House  then  gave  its  sanction  to  all  that  had  been  or  would  be  done  in 
the  way  of  Executive  patronage,  in  all  its  departments.  What  are  the  facts  in  relation  to 
that  case1?  A  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mann)  on  the  25th  of  February,  1836, 
moved  that  said  hill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.”  My  colleague  (Mr. 
Bell)  moved  “  it  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,”  and,  pending  these  motions,  a 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dromgoole)  moved  “  that  the  Executive  patronage  bill  be 
committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  W^hole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,”  which  motion 
took  precedence  of  the  others  and  prevailed,  and  there  the  bill  has  slept  ever  since.  The 
-question  of  Executive  patronage  was  not  taken  up  for  consideration  afterwards  ;  and  now 
the  gentleman  contends  that  the  House  having  failed  to  act  upon  the  subject,  it  was  there¬ 
fore  against  the  lull,  and  in  favor  of  Executive  patronage,  to  the  fullest  extent.  Sir,  during 
the  last  summer,  in  Tennessee,  I  endeavored  to  inculcate  this  doctrine  so  far  as  to  hold  a 
majority  of  this  House  accountable  for  its  failing  to  act  upon  this  as  well  as  some  other 
important  questions,  but  this  doctrine  was  controverted  by  you  and  ycur  friends.  How 
would  it  hold  upon  another  great  question — the  question  of  amending  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  so  as  to  secure  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President  to  the  People 
at  all  events,  and  under  all  circumstances  '?  For  the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress  this  has 
been  a  leading  question,  and  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  party  to  show  their  zeal  in 
carrying  out  the  measures  of  General  Jackson.  I,  and  the  friends  with  whom  I  act,  have 
ever  been  in  favor  of  that  measure.  At  the  session  before  the  last,  soon  after  it  was  known 
that  Judge  White  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  while  we  were  urging  the  House 
to  take  up  the  resolutions  upon  that  subject,  the  present  Speaker  (Mr.  James  K.  Polk) 
made  a  speech,  in  which,  alter  professing  a  willingness  to  go  for  the  measure,  objected  to 
acting  upon  the  subject  then,  alleging  a  want  of  time,  and  also  some  imperfection  in  the 
resolutions.  I  followed  in  a  few  remarks,  in  which  I  urged  the  importance  of  a  speedy  action 
on  the  subject,  and  reminded  the  Speaker  of  his  former  course  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and, 
though  he  spoke  against  us,  he  voted  with  us  to  take  up  the  resolutions.  His  friends,  how¬ 
ever,  took  their  cue,  and  followed  his  precept  instead  of  his  example ,  and  the  resolutions 
were  postponed.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  same  subject  came  up,  with  no  better 
fate  than  before.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  we  could  get  a  report  from  the  committee  at 
all.  They  all  professed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  Oh  !  yes  ;  but  they  seemed  to 
agree  to  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  it ;  and,  at  last,  when  the  report  came  in,  it  took 
the  same  direction  with  the  Executive  patronage  bill,  or  something  like  it.  We  could  not 
bring  the  gentlemen  to  a  vote  on  either.  And  is  it  to  be  understood,  now  the  election  is 
over,  (I  know  that  it  would  not  have  been  admitted  before,)  that  all  those  who  voted  to 
give  those  important  measures  the  go-by  are  to  he  set  down  as  voting  against  them  ?  If  so, 
how  do  the  party  stand  upon  the  great  leading  measures  of  General  Jackson’s  administra¬ 
tion  ?  If  we  call  upon  gentlemen  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  President  upon  that  oft 
repeated,  but  never  heeded  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
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President,  are  we  to  be  told  that  the  House  has  already  decided  that  question  against  the 
President’s  recommendations,  by  refusing  to  vote  on  the  question  'l  Are  we  to  be  told,  if  we 
propose  to  limit  Executive  patronage,  that  the  House  has  already  decided  that  question  in 
the  same  manner,  and  has  sanctioned  the  full  extent  to  which  Executive  measures  have 
been  recently  carried  'l  And,  sir,  what  is  that  extent  'l  It  is  sufficient,  if  not  checked, 
and  grows  into  a  settled  precedent,  to  rivet  chains  upon  us  and  our  children  forever.  Such 
a  precedent  will  authorize  a  President  to  make  the  nomination  of  his  successor  a  cabinet 
measure,  issue  his  proclamation  calling  a  convention  to  confirm  that  nomination,  and  de¬ 
nounce,  in  advance,  all  who  dare  oppose  the  nominees  before  or  after  the  convention  acts, 
as  “  assailing  public  virtue,  and  opposing  the  right  of  the  People  to  govern.”  For,  sir,  this 
has  been  done  in  the  late  nomination  of  the  “  Government”  candidates,  as  thev  are  called 
in  the  English  journals.  Was  that  ticket  so  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  virtue  that,  to 
oppose  it,  was  to  assail  the  virtue  of  the  People  ?  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  promised  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  General  Jackson,  and  is,  consequently,  bound  in  due  time  to  nominate  his 
colleague  (Colonel  Johnson)  for  the  Presidency,  order  a  convention  to  ratify  his  nomination, 
take  the  field,  and  secure  his  election  by  the  use  of  all  the  ways  and  means  in  the  power 
of  the  Executive.  This,  sir,  is  the  extent  to  which  Executive  patronage  has  already  gone, 
and  which  the  gentleman  contends  has  beforehand  been  sanctioned  by  this  House.  This, 
sir,  is  what  I  deny.  Whatever  this  House  may  be  destined  to  do,  it  has  not  come  to  that 
yet. 

Sir,  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  doctrines,  and  I  must  say  that  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
opposition  to  the  proposed  investigation.  I  had  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  have  become 
ashamed  of  screening  these  officers,  who,  instead  of  running  to  Gen.  Jackson  for  certificates 
of  moral  character,  should  be  the  first  to  demand  an  investigation.  But,  sir,  will  the  People 
of  the  United  States  be  satisfied  forever  that  they  shall  shrink  from  responsibility,  hold  up 
Gen.  Jackson’s  character  as  their  shield,  and  thereby  escape  a  scrutiny^  oftheir  conduct  % 
If  they  have  acted  honorably,  we  wish  them  to  show  it;  if  those  suspicions,  so  common,  so 
universal,  are  groundless,  we  wish  the  country  to  know  it.  Innocence  never  seeks  for  safety 
in  flight,  in  concealment,  but  rather  courts  investigation,  and  defies  scrutiny.  How  can 
gentlemen  reconcile  innocence  writh  this  trembling  and  shrinking — this  shielding  them¬ 
selves  under  the  numerical  strength  of  their  friends  in  this  House  I  This  was  their  course 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Remember,  sir,  what  fatality  attended  every  effort  to  obtain 
a  committee  of  investigation  then.  Recollect  the  extraordinary  and  obstinate  protection 
extended  to  that  darling  Treasury-pet,  Reuben  Whitney.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  unanimously  recommended  an  inquiry  into  the  abuses 
of  that  bureau,  which  would  have  developed  the  causes  of  the  late  and  present  Indian  wars 
in  the  South.  That  committee  reported  a  resolution  authorizing  any  two  of  its  members 
to  prosecute  the  inquiry  by  taking  testimony  for  the  information  ol'the  House  at  this  session. 
But,  sir,  this  resolution  reported  by  a  committee,  a  majority  of  whom  were  in  fa^or  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  was  rejected  in  the  House.  The  citizens  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  petitioned 
and  implored  the  House  to  investigate  that  subject,  alleging  the  most  unheard-of  frauds 
and  abuses.  Upon  this  application  the  vote  stood:  ayes  77,  noes  77,  a  tie ,  and  the  Speaker 
gave  the  casting  vote  against  the  investigation.  Sir,  men  high  in  favor  and  high  in  office 
were  suspected.  The  agent  of  the  Government,  John  B.  Hogan,  gave  the  Department 
official  information  of  the  greatest  outrages  practised  upon  the  Indians  which  were  ever 
perpetrated  upon  any  people,  savage  or  civilized.  He  was  very  soon  removed,  or  rather 
promoted,  from  Indian  agent  to  be  collector  at  the  port  of  Mobile.  And  yet,  sir,  we  have 
no  account  of  prosecutions,  convictions,  and  punishments,  which  have  followed  his  disclo¬ 
sures.  Why.  sir,  those  speculators,  or  rather  Indian  robbers,  would  find  an  old  chief  upon 
his  patrimonial  estate,  wffiere  the  chiefs  and  kings  of  his  race  had  lived  for  centuries  before 
him,  with  his  slaves  and  his  farm  around  him,  smoking  his  pipe  amidst  his  own  forest  trees, 
spurning  any  offer  to  purchase  his  home  ;  and  they  would  bribe  some  vagabond  Indian  to 
personate  him  in  a  trade  to  sell  his  land,  forging  his  name,  and  the  first  intimation  that  he 
would  have  of  the  transaction  would  be  his  expulsion  by  force  from  his  house!  This 
was  eommon,  and  not  only  so,  but,  under  the  pretext  of  reclaiming  fugitive  slaves,  the  wives 
and  children  (of  mixed  blood)  of  the  Indians  were  seized  and  carried  off  in  bondage. 
The  famous  Oceola  himself  had  his  wife  taken  from  him,  and  that,  too,  it  has  been  said,  by 
a  Government  officer,  and  was  chained  by  this  same  officer  to  a  log.  Sir,  what  else  could 
be  expected  but  that  these  scourged,  plundered,  starving  savages  would  glut  their  ven¬ 
geance  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  innocent  and  helpless  families  of  the  frontier, 
whose  blood  has  cried  to  us  in  vain  I  This  has  caused  the  Florida  war,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  waste  of  treasure,  the  loss  of  so  much  national  and  individual  honor,  and  of  so 
many  valuable  lives  !  This  has  called  the  gallant  volunteers  from  my  own  State,  and  from 
my  own  district,  who  have  traversed  a  thousand  miles  to  fight  the  battle  of  strangers — to 
contend  with  a  savage  foe,  while  drinking  those  stagnant  waters,  whose  malaria  is  death, 
many  of  whom  are  left  in  the  wild  woods  of  Florida,  where  “the  foe  and  the  stranger 
will  tread  o’er  their  heads,”  while  their  fellow-soldiers  are  far  away,  happy  at  home  with 
their  friends  and  families.  One — ah  !  sir,  any  one  of  those  noble  youths  who  now  sleep 
under  a  foreign  sod,  was  worth  more  than  the  whole  army  of  plunderers  who  have  caused 
the  mischief.  And  yet,  sir,  such  men  as  these  were  shielded  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  And  now,  according  to  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  the  House  has  sanctioned  all  they  did. 
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I  think,  sir, it  is  time  for  this  course  of  things  to  cease.  It  is  time  for  the  People  to  know 
something  of  the  conduct  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  public  business  is  entrusted,  and 
who  reallv  administer  the  Government.  They  have  been  behind  General  Jackson  long 
enough.  I  was  present  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  took  his  position  there.  It  was  a  striking 
display  of  that  paternal  care  which  the  President  has  extended  over  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In 
the  spring  of  1834,  the  President,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  I  amongst 
the  number,  rode  out  to  the  Washington  course  to  witness  a  trial  of  speed,  (an  amusement 
of  which  I  am  very  fond,  and  for  which  the  President  had  not  altogether  lost  his  taste  at 
that  day.)  It  was  a  trial  run  between  the  celebrated  Busiris  and  Emily.  The  horses 
were  brought  on  the  course,  all  was  calm  and  quiet  until  the  rider  of  Busiris  mounted, 
when  the  old  courser  began  to  rear  and  plunge ;  this  seemed  to  stir  the  mettle  of  Old 
Hickory;  he  reared  upon  his  stirrups  and  took  command;  “hold  him,”  (said  he  to  the 
boy,)  don’t  let  him  run  against  the  fence.”  “  You  must  break  him  of  that,  sir,”  (to  the 
trainer,) /could  do  it  in  an  hour.”  Turning  to  me,  he  said,  “take  your  stand  there,” 
(pointing  to  a  position  on  the  side  of  the  course,)  “  there  is  but  one  place  from  which  a  horse 
can  be  correctly  timed.”  I  took  my  station  with  lever  in  hand.  “  Now,”  said  he,  “  come 
up,  and  give  them  a  fair  start.”  At  this  moment  he  discovered  the  Vice  President,  who  had 
come  up  and  taken  his  position  near  me  ;  he  exclaimed  with  great  emphasis  and  earnestness 
of  manner,  as  he  flashed  his  eye  from  the  excited  animals  to  the  Vice  President,  “  Mr. 
Van  Buren ,  get  behind  me ,  they  will  run  over  you,  sir.”  It  would  have  done  you  good 
to  see  how  natural  and  easy  it  was  for  Van  to  slope  off  behind  the  old  chief.  And,  sir, 
there  he  has  been  ever  since.  Old  Hickory  would  not  get  out  of  the  way  for  us  to  run 
over  him ;  if  he  had  given  us  a  fair  chance,  on  any  stretch  or  turn  during  the  whole  race, 
we  would  have  run  over  him,  or  made  him  fly  the  track.  But,  sir,  we  have  got  him  on  the 
repeat ;  the  General  will  be  out  of  the  way;  he  is  no  game-horse,  and  we  will  make  a 
case  of  him  on  the  repeat.  I  do  not  complain  so  much  that  the  President  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  I  claim  the  privilege  of  falling  in  love  with  whom  I  please  ; 
and  this,  sir,  is  the  last  privilege  which  will  ever  be  surrendered  by  man,  or  woman  either. 
But,  sir,  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  in  love  with  the  President,  too;  and  he  accidently  found  it 
out.  The  manner  of  this  discovery  is  somewhat  curious.  I  do  not  know  this  to  be  true, 
but  it  was  much  talked  of  and  universally  believed  in  this  city.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  in 
conversation  with  a  lady,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  President,  amiable,  interesting,  and 
remarkable  for  communicating  to  him  whatever  she  thought  would  be  agreeable  for  him 
to  hear.  Mr.  Van  Buren  said  to  this  lady  “  that  he  had  been  reading  much,  and  thinking 
deeply  of  late,  upon  the  characters  of  great  men,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  was  the  greatest  man  that  had  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time  ;  that  he  was 
the  only  man  among  them  all  who  was  without  a  fault.”  The  fair  friend  of  the  President 
was  delighted.  “  But,”  said  he,  “  whatever  you  do,  don’t  tell  General  Jackson  what  I 
have  said.  I  would  not  have  him  to  know  it  for  the  world.”  You  see,  sir,  that  he  was 
afraid  she  might  forget  it,  and  therefore  thought  it  safest  to  jog  her  memory.  But,  sir, 
he  might  have  saved  himself  that  trouble,  for  the  excellent  lady  flew  to  the  President,  and 
told  him  all  that  had  passed.  “  Ah  !  madam,”  said  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “  that  man 
lores  me  ;  he  tries  to  conceal  it,  but  there  is  always  some  way  fixed  by  which  I  can  tell  my 
friends  from  mv  enemies.”  Now,  sir,  Van  was  like  the  Frenchman,  (though  I  want  it 
distinctly  understood  that  /  differ  with  him  about  this,  as  well  as  about  man}'  other  things.) 
A  Frenchman  began  to  write  his  deed  thus:  “Know  one  woman  by  these  presents.” 
“Why,”  said  the  other  party,  “do  you  not  put  it  know  all  men  by  these  presents'?”  “Veil,” 
said  he,  “  is  it  not  de  same  ting?  If  v one  woman  know  it,  will  not  all  de  mens  find  it  out '?” 

In  reply  to  General  Ripley,  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Peyton  said  :  Air.  Speaker,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana  has  charged  me  with  assailing  the  President’s  measures,  and  to  that 
cause  he  ascribes  the  excited  state  of  feeling  under  which  he  spoke  while  in  Tennessee. 
My  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  President !  I  defy  that  gentleman  to  point  to  one 
of  the  great  measures  of  Gen.  Jackson  s  administration  which  I  had  not  supported,  unless 
he  claims  the  election  of  Air.  Van  Buren  as  one  of  those  measures.  If  so,  I  did  oppose 
that  measure,  and  will  ever  be  found  in  opposition  to  such  an  Executive  measure.  But, 
sir,  has  any  man  the  boldness,  the  hardihood,  whatever  may  have  been  his  motives  of 
action,  to  avow  such  a  doctrine  upon  this  floor  ]  The  gentleman  speaks  of  Tennessee  in 
connexion  with  “  the  ingratitude  of  republics,”  and  expresses  a  “hope  that  the  People  of 
that  State  will  yet  learn  to  appreciate  the  character  and  services  of  General  Jackson.”  This 
charge  against  Tennessee,  ot  ingratitude  to  the  President,  is  not  original  with  the  gentle¬ 
man,  (Gen.  Ripley.)  It  has  been  adopted  by  him  from  the  lowest  source — it  issued  from 
the  dark  caverns  of  the  Globe.  What,  sir  i  the  People  of  Tennessee  learn  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  character  and  services  of  Andrew  Jackson  !  Look  at  his  history — when  he  first 
crossed  the  Alleghanies,  a  beardless  stranger,  with  his  knapsack  upon  his  back,  his  rifle 
on  his  shoulder ;  no  power,  no  patronage  then,  sir,  with  nothing  to  recommend  him  to 
our  pioneer  fathers  but  a  congenial  spirit.  How  did  they  receive  him  I  With  open  arms 
they  took  him  to  their  bosoms.  They  conferred  upon  him  all  the  honors,  all  the  offices 
known  to  their  laws  and  constitution.  And,  sir,  their  sons  have  stood  by  him  in  every 
crisis,  in  every  peril  of  his  subsequent  life.  Look  back,  sir,  upon  the  highway  of  his 
fame,  and  you  will  find  the  bones  of  a  Tennesseean  mouldering  upon  every  field  of  his 

flory.  And  the  gentleman  hopes  that  Tennessee  will  learn  to  appreciate  his  character  ! 
t  is  true,  sir,  that  in  the  late  Presidential  election  Tennessee  early  took  her  stand.  She 
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planted  herself  upon  those  principles  for  which  she  had  battled  by  the  side  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son  ;  and  there  she  proudly  stands  yet,  firm,  fixed,  and  immoveable.  She  was  not  to  be 
driven  from  the  ballot-box.  She  could  not,  she  dare  not  yield  her  principles,  and  surren¬ 
der  up  her  liberty,  at  the  command  of  any  man.  But,  sir,  I  wish  to  set  the  gentleman 
right  upon  another  point.  He  contends  that  the  House,  in  adopting  this  resolution,  will 
do  Gen.  Jackson  injustice;  that  we  who  advocate  it  have  already  done  him  great  injus¬ 
tice.  Is  it  in  this  manner  that  every  inquiry,  every  investigation  is  to  be  strangled  in  its 
infancy,  under  the  pretext  ot  inflicting  injury  upon  Gen.  Jackson  I  Why,  sir,  we  have 
to  legislate  upon  this  subject  under  the  terrors  of  “  expunge.”  Yes,  sir,  the  gentleman  has 
announced  to  the  House  that  if  this  resolution  is  passed  it  will  be  ex pungtd.  The  Lord 
save  me  from  an  expunging  House,  as  well  as  an  expunging  Senate.  I  have  witnessed, 
with  loathing  and  disgust ,  the  operation  of  that  process  m  the  Senate.  I  have  seen  the 
great  expunger  (Col.  Bexton,)  in  the  grim,  majesty  of  his  expunging  power,  lashing, 
with  the  whip  of  scorpions,  abler  and  honestcr  men  than  himself  to  the  work;  flogging  them 
onto  make  war  upon  the  Constitution  of  their  country  and  the  journals  of  the  Senate: 
and  I  have  shuddered  when  I  sawr  it.  But  I  saw,  sir,  last  winter,  a  disposition  manifested 
by  the  party,  I  am  sure  I  did  by  some  of  its  leaders,  to  encourage  him  in  his  mad  scheme  of 
wasting  the  surplus  revenue,  that  lie  might  batter  out  his  brains  against  the  walls  of  his 
own  fortification  system,  and  thereby  save  them  the  trouble  of  knocking  him  on  the  head. 
Sir,  he  will  never  rise  under  the  weight  of  that  stone  and  mortar,  from  the  mud  and 
quicksands  into  which  they  have  plunged  him.  Sir.  I  hope  never  to  see  this  House 
scourged  by  so  rude  and  barbarous  a  despotism.  I  hope  that  Heaven  has  for  us  in 
store  a  better  fate.  “Expunge,”  sir!  expunge  what'?  We  propose  to  look  into  the 
conduct  of  your  “hirelings” — to  examine  the  dark  deeds  of  your  Whitneys  and  your 
Kendalls,  and  have  “expunge”  flung  in  our  faces.  But  are  wc,  the  Representatives 
of  the  American  People,  to  falter  in  our  duty,  and  cower  under  the  iron  sceptre  cf  some 
expunging  hero  who  is  to  rise  up  amongst  usd  And,  sir,  if  we  but  touch  one  little 
twig  of  this  great  Jackson  tree,  which  overshadows  the  land,  and  stretches  its  branches 
throughout  the  continent,  we  are  charged  with  an  assault  upon  its  trunk,  and  expunge 
is  instantly  proclaimed.  No.  sir,  we  wish  to  brush  o!f  these  sap  suckers ,  who  have 
been  drawing  from  that  body  its  vitality.  We  have  to  approach  them  as  boys  kill  wood¬ 
cocks,  by  whipping  round  old  Hickory,  and  I  have  always  advised  the  mildest  measures, 
the  use  of  limber  switches,  so  as  not  to  hurt  him.  There  was  something  in  the  gentleman’s 
manner,  and  the  tenor  of  his  remarks,  which  seemed  to  appeal  from  me  to  the  People  of 
Tennessee,  and  to  threaten  me  with  their  displeasure.  Sir.  the  boldest  representative  upon 
this  floor  is  far  behind  the  spirit  of  that  People  in  their  unshaken  purpose  of  asserting 
their  rights  and  maintaining  their  freedom.  A  cruel  war  has  been  waged  against  Tennes¬ 
see,  but  she  has  met  the  crisis  as  became  her  character :  she  has  met  the  mercenary  legions 
unawed:  she  may  be  crushed,  but  not  conquered  :  she  may  fall,  but  if  she  does,  it  will  lie. 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  grave  of  public  liberty.  And,  sir,  I  will  go  down 
with  her:  I  would  not  survive  her  fate.  I  am  willing  to  go  home  and  meet  my  people;  I 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  them :  their  kindness  and  partiality  towards  me  have  always 
been  far  beyond  my  merits.  But,  sir,  the  injustice  done  to  General  Jackson  by  supporting 
this  measure:  what  is  it  1  We  demand  an  investigation  into  the  agency  of  Reuben  Whit¬ 
ney  ;  we  ask  for  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Treasury.  We  require  that  there 
shall  be  a  full  investigation  into  all  the  Departments,  and  into  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
army  of  public  officers,  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  of  the  succession — this 
trampling  under  foot  of  laws  and  Constitutions.  We  wish  to  know  from  whence  came 
this  money.  Where  is  the  source  of  their  corruption  1  Where  is  the  mint  from  which 
thev  can  send  their  hireling  editors  through  the  countrv.  poisonin  v  the  fountains  of  intel- 
ligence  amongst  the  People  ?  How  is  it  that  our  army  in  Florida  has  been  neglected,  and 
left  to  suffer  for  want  of  supplies,  while  it  was  within  a  few  days’  sail  of  New  Orleans  ? 
Men  starving,  horses  sinking  under  them  in  the  swamps — all,  all,  sir,  in  consequence  of 
gross  and  criminal  neglect  somewhere.  Y\ras  it  that  our  hif  h  functionaries  were  too  busiiv 
engaged  to  think  of  the  armv — too  full  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn  to  cast  a  thought  on  Oeeola — 
too  busiiv  engaged  in  electioneering  to  think  of  the  crallant  men  who  were  fighting  the  bat- 
ties  of  their  country  %  It  is  in  behalf  of  men  whose  conduct  has  been  such  as  this,  that 
the  message  volunteers  a  laudatory  certificate.  Sir,  I  deny  the  authenticity  of  this  mes¬ 
sage.  General  Jackson  never  gave  that  certificate.  They  have  written  it  themselves,  and 
obtained  the  signature  of  his  name.  And  yet,  with  such  a  testimonial  in  their  favor,  they 
shrink  from  the  proof — they  shrink  from  inquiry.  Let  us  have  the  proof,  sir,  and  then  we 
will  see  whether  they  are  honest  or  venal,  corrupt  or  immaculate.  Sir,  I  do  not  say  they 
are  corrupt :  that  is  just  what  I  wish  to  find  out.  I  want  a  strict  and  impartial  investiga¬ 
tion.  It  is  lawful,  it  is  usual,  to  make  such  inquiries.  It  is  surely  right  to  investigate 
our  own  affairs — to  examine  into  the  deeds  of  our  own  agents.  This  is  our  right,  it  is  our 
duty,  and  cannot  do  “injustice”  to  any  one.  I  protest  against  the  issue  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Louisiana  has  joined.  It  is  not  a  question  between  General  Jackson  and 
this  House  :  his  person  and  conduct  is  one  thing,  and  the  persons  and  conduct  of  these 
officers  is  another.  I  hope  that  no  attempt  to  crush  this  investigation  on  such  an  issue 
will  succeed;  and.  sir,  let  us  hope  that  no  American  Congress  will  ever  be  found  ready  to 
expunge  an  order  directing  an  investigation  into  the  Departments.  No,  sir,  this  will  never 
be  the  case,  so  long  as  a  shadow  of  our  liberties  remains. 


